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A foreword 

HE irresistible march 
of modern business 
enterprise in Boston 
during the last few 
decades has made 
vast changes in vari- 
ous sections of the 
__ city, but nowhere 
greater than in the territory bounded 
on the north by Court Street and on 
the south by Boylston Street. With 
the exception of a few places of 
business between Court and School 
Streets, Tretnont Street was occupied 
its whole length, on the side opposite 





the Common, from the 
School Street to Boylston Street, by 
dwelling-houses of the best class. It 
was one of the most picturesque and 
fashionable of streets, and that but 
a little more than fifty years ago. 

Old citizens cannot forget the fine 
residences of Colonnade Row, run- 
ning from West to Mason Street; 
especially the grand old estate of 
Amos Lawrence, the princely mer- 
chant, on the corner of West Street, 
and the beautiful garden in the rear 
which extended nearly half way to 
Washington Street; or the stately 
block on the site of the famous Wash- 
ington Gardens, between Temple 
Place and West Street 

Hamilton Place between Winter 
and Bromfield Streets was an aris- 
tocratic spot, as was Butnsted Place 
adjoining. Both were represented by 
wealthy and fashionable families who 
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lived in luxury and calm, little dream- 
ing of the business wave that would 
eventually sweep them from their 
beautiful homes. 

This great innovation of business 
on Tremont Street did not spare even 
stately Beacon Street in its resist- 
less march toward the south. From 
the Tremont House corner to 
Charles Street there was but one 
small shop on the entire course of 
Beacon Street, and this was the 
small grocery shop of Charles Hen- 
derson, on the corner of Bowdoin, 
where Mayor Eliot and other nabobs 
used to purchase their groceries. 
The only buildings on Tremont 
Street of notable architecture were 
the Museum, King's Chapel, St. 
Paul's Church, and the old Masonic 
Temple and Tremont Theatre. 

The subsequent changes in Winter 
Street and Temple Place will be es- 
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pecially noticed in chapters devoted 
to their description below. 

The writer has thought proper in 
this particular sketch of two prom- 
inent old Boston localities, Winter 
Street and Temple Place, to make 
much of their old-time aspects, and 
refer to a few of the former residents, 
now nearly passed away, who take 
peculiar pleasure in reviving memo- 
ries of " ye olden times." The an- 
cient features of Boston are rapidly 
passing away ; even the old localities 
arc not called by the old-fashioned 
names. Those were the days of lanes 
and alleys, now dignified as avenues. 
Bromfield Street was Rawson's Lane, 
Winter Street was Bannister's Lane 
or Blott's Alley, Temple Place was 
an alleyway, Boylston Street was 
Frog Lane, High Street was Cow 
Lane, Change Avenue was Flag Alley, 
and so on. These changes could be 
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largely multiplied, but enough are 
quoted to prove the growing taste for 
high-sounding names which now pre- 
vails, especially in the Back Bay sec- 
tion, which but a few years ago was 
an unsightly marsh, and an area 
of nearly stagnant water, now the 
aristocratic locality of a wealthy 
and fashionable population. Boston 
proper will in a few years cease to 
-t be desirable for residential purposes, 
y| and will be given over to business 
devices, yet it is to be hoped that a 
few of its old landmarks will be pre- 
served to show what it was. 
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Winter Street 

HE ancient thor- 
oughfare which in 
1708 was known as 

Blott's Lane, was ul- 
timately dignified by 
name of Winter 
y Street. Besides its 
ral position, being located 
in the heart of Boston proper, which 
makes it a short and convenient 
channel from Beacon Hill and Tre- 
mont Street to Washington Street, 
it also possesses an historical inter- 
, second only to its claims as a 





e residential locality of many 
noted Boston citizens. Previous to 
the Revolutionary War, its comfort- 
able dwelling-houses sheltered many 
reputable people, among them th< 
illustrious Samuel Adams, who lived 
there during the most troublesome 
ind critical days of that period, and 
where he used to meet and con- 
fer with the leaders in that immor- 
tal contest for liberty and independ- 

An interesting tablet, inserted in thi 

southwest corner of the wall, facing 

entrance of Winter Place, of thi 

great store of that patriotic firm 

Shepard, Norwell & Company, mark! 

e site of his house : 

" On this site once stood the housi 

of Samuel Adams, which he boughl 

i May 1764, and died in it in 1803. 

In grateful memory of the Father ol 

the Revolution, this tablet is placed 
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by the Massachusetts Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution, 1893." 

Winter Street half a century or 
more ago was a favorite and popu- 
lar locality, where dwelt many fami- 
lies of distinction, and a large num- 
ber of professional men, doctors 
and dentists of the highest grade. 
Among its merchants, retired and 
active, were T. B. Wales, the rich 
shipowner; J. F. Priest, a wealthy 
iron-merchant of India Street, who 
lived in substantial mansions just 
north of Winter Place; James Means 
and George Trott, merchants of high 
standing, were neighbors, and the 
estate owned by William Beals, of 
Beals & Greene of the Boston Post, 
was on the rear passageway to St. 
Paul's Church. 

In very old times, on the easterly 
corner of Winter and Tremont 
Streets, stood the fashionable board- 
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ing-house of Mrs. Dexter, where 
lived a number of the best people; 
among them were some gentlemen 
occupying high public positions. 
This was not far from the commence- 
ment of the present century. On the 
westerly corner was the residence of 
Dr. John Homans, one of Boston's 

The business men who lived there 
greatly appreciated their proximity 
to the wholesale and the shipping dis- 
tricts of Boston. They did not then, 
as is the custom to-day, live miles 
from their stores and counting' 
rooms, and sacrifice precious hour: 
daily in travel; a short and whole- 
some walk only invigorated them foi 
the day's work. 

The late Thomas W. Parsons, the 

distinguished poet and scholar, whose 

professional medical ability was only 

overshadowed by his rare literary 
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culture and poetical celebrity, once 
told me that he had resided in one 
locality on Winter Street for more 
than thirty years; only leaving for 
occasional short visits to Scituate, 
Massachusetts, the favorite summer 
home of many distinguished men. 
Mr. Parsons died there a few years 
ago while on his annual visit. 

The first innovation upon the quiet 
residences of Winter Street was the 
building of a church in 1841 by 
the Central Congregational Society, 
which had previously worshipped at 
the " Odeon," once a portion of the 
old Boston Theatre. 

The Reverend W. M. Rogers, an 
eloquent and popular clergyman of 
the day, was the first to preach in 
the new church in Winter Street 
His sermons and the attractions of 
Professor Lowell Mason's celebrated 
choir of eighty trained voices made 
the church famous in its day. 
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Among its prominent members 
were Mayor Thomas A. Davis. At* 
pheiis Hardy, William Ropes. J. W. 

lison, and other noted merchants; 
and among its lady communicants 

e several of great personal beauty 
and accomplishments, such as Mrs, 
Jarvis Slade, formerly Miss Patten. 
" Bath, Maine, and Miss Carter, who 

j married in that church to Mr. 
Ronalds, a millionaire of New York, 
v of London, England, where they 
entertain many Americans of dis- 
tinction. 

he first business innovation on 

iter Street was made in 1847, by 
Hovey Williams & Company, who 

e graduates of that eminent firm 
of dry-goods importers, J. C. Howe S 
Company. They occupied No. 13, in a 
new granite block, where stood, for- 
merly, dwelling- and boarding-houses ; 
the only other sign of business life 
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on the street was the restaurant of 
C. Ludington, known as " Old 
Lud's," and Pierce's oyster-room, 
nearly opposite. Over these rooms 
the liveliest transactions known on 
Winter Street were experienced at 
the famous gymnasium of T. Belcher 
Kay, at No. 6. This was a popular 
place of resort for the athletic men 
of Boston, who were here taught the 
art of self-defence and boxing. 
Many of the finest young men in 
Boston resorted to these rooms to 
perfect themselves in the " manly 
art," with varying results. Some of 
them made good boxers but poor 
business men; others who were poor 
athletes attained striking results by 
the application of brain power. 

After the introduction of trade into 
the street various firms started in a 
small way to utilize the best available 
positions. It was reserved for very 
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recent years to demonstrate w! 
could be accomplished by the direct, 
forces of ability, energy, and perse- 
e of the right men. 
3 1857, the fate Maturin M. Bal- 
, who had been associated with 
Gleason in the publication of his 
Pictorial, commenced business at No. 
22 Winter Street, in a new four- story 
building, where he issued with vary- 
br several years. Baliou's 
Pictorial, in which were published 
many views of Boston and the neigh- 
borhood, which are of especial in- 
terest to-day to those who care to 
know the appearance of the city at 
that time. A picture of the building, 
' presented in this sketch, wa« 
published in 1857, and was the most 
conspicuous structure for business 
purposes on the street. It adjoined 
the confectionery shop of Mrs. 
Meyer, on the comer of Winter 
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Place, No. 20, and the printing es- 
tablishment of G. C. Clapp, No. 24, 
on the north side. 

Winter Place was then a pleasant 
residential block of some half a 
dozen brick dwelling-houses, occu- 
pied by well-to-do families. It was 
a cheerful old place, facing the rear 
garden of Colonel T. H. Perkins, 
with its choice shrubbery and fra- 
grant flowers, now supplanted by the 
towering walls of Shepard, Norwell 
& Company's great dry-goods es- 
tablishment, one of Boston's most 
conspicuous trade landmarks of the 
present progressive time. 

Among those living in Winter 
Place half a century ago were Al- 
bert Fearing, a native of Hingham 
and a merchant of high standing in 
Boston; Fred. Brown, the noted 
State Street druggist, and other per- 
sons of high responsibility. 
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Delightful old Winter Street, so 
full of pleasant memories of the past, 
tv be described as an in- 
tensely practical thoroughfare, and 
for its size a marvel of trade and 
lentless activity; yet thronged a; 
is from morning till night by hus- 
tling pedestrians, it is never ut 
fortably crowded. The present pros- 
perity of Winter Street is largely due 
to the enterprise and business sagac- 
ity of the early leaders who, in a few 
decades, have made it a model local- 
ity for business purposes. 
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building of the old Masonic Temple, 
in 1830, and ils consequent widening 
and adaptation to the requirements 
of a residential place for which i 
was naturally adapted. One of the 
first of our leading citizens. Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins, who was then 
residing in Pearl Street, had the 
sagacity to appreciate its possibilities 
and secured a lot in about the cent 
of the place, on which, in 1833, I 
built one of the most spacious and 
elegant mansions in Boston at that 
time. The house is yet standing. 
After the death of Mr. Perkins it was 
disposed of to the Provident Savings 
Institution, and altered to suit tin- 
requirements of its peculiar business. 
The advent of Mr. Perkins, on Tem- 
ple Place, attracted great attention 
and largely added to its value as a 
fine residential quarter; the result was 
that a number of fine dwelling-houses 
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were soon added — several by rela- 
tives and business associates of Col- 
onel Perkins. Among them were 
those of T. G. Cary, Samuel Cabot, 
Robert B. Forbes, Thomas Lee, Dr. 
A. H. Vinton of St Paul's Church, 
James Savage, and other eminent citi- 
zens. The erection of the fine block 
of elegant mansions on the site of 
Washington Gardens, between Tem- 
ple Place and West Street, also made 
the neighborhood still more attrac- 
tive, and Josiah Bradlee, one of Bos- 
ton's most eminent merchants, who 
was a neighbor of Colonel Perkins, 
on Pearl Street, sold out his fine 
property there and purchased a resi- 
dence on the corner of Temple Place 
and Tremont Street. This beautiful 
block was nick-named " Cape Cod 
Row," from the fact that several 
wealthy owners of the houses were 
natives of the Cape, but had accu- 
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mulated their wealth in Boston. 
Temple Place was picturesque and 
desirable for residences, and its one 
objectionable feature was that i! 
terminated at its southerly end in > 
flight of wooden steps which was thi 
only means oF reaching Washington 
Street, so that only foot travel wa! 

This was improved in 1864 by the 
removal of these steps and an old 
wooden building, thus making an en- 
trance at grade to Washington 
Street opposite Avon Street, then 
called Avon Place. Capitalists and 
builders now saw the opportunity tt 
convert Temple Place into a business 
street, and it took but a few years t( 
make it one of the best of its length 

Of the old residents of Temple 

Place. Colonel Perkins held the most 

prominent position, for his great 
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- celebrity as one of Boston's most dis- 
tinguished and wealthy merchants 
was only equalled by his public spirit 
and generosity. The gift of his beau- 
tiful Pearl Street estate to the Blind 
Asylum was the best known of his 
charitable deeds, yet he was always 
a leader in every good enterprise. In 
connection with the removal of Col- 
onel Perkins from Pearl Street, the 
following incident was told at the 
time : Colonel Perkins was making his 
departure from Pearl Street, and his 
estate and that of Mr. Bradlee were 
adjoinirig; when it was made known 
that the Colonel was to bestow his to 
the Blind Asylum, Mr. Bradlee 
remonstrated with him, saying, " Col- 
onel, you propose doing an act which 
will greatly damage my estate." 
" How so, Mr. Bradlee? " replied the 
Colonel. " Because," said Mr. Brad- 
lee, "you are going to let in a lot 
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of blind fellows to overlook my 
premises ; I don't like that prospect." 
The Reverend Doctor Vinton, the 
eloquent pastor of St. Paul's Church, 
a man of commanding stature, 
was gifted with a deep, sonorous 
5. The writer of this sketch v 
once attending a funeral servi 
and the church interior w 
dark. When the procession pass 
up the aisle, the Doctor precedinj 
the deep tones of his recital 

the resurrection and the life," 
combined with the sudden lightit 
up of the gas jets, made an 
dramatic effect, which greatly 
fected the audience. 

The oldest dwelling - house 
standing, with the original front i 
walls, slightly altered for busim 
purposes, is on the south corner i 
alleyway leading to West Stre 
i was occupied in 1840 by Mr. 
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Abraham Howard, of Howard & 
Merry, merchants on Central Wharf, 
who was lost in the memorable dis- 
aster to the steamer Lexington on 
Long Island Sound, January 13, 1840. 
Those who remember Temple Place 
as it appeared previous to its ex- 
tension to Washington Street in 1864, 
find it difficult to realize in the bus- 
tling street it now is the beautiful 
old place then filled with the elegant 
residences of wealthy and fashion- 
able families. Such is the change 
made by mercantile innovations. 
When the alterations now in progress 
by Shepard, Norwell & Company are 
completed, a direct and attractive 
communication with Winter Street 
will be added to that made recently by 
that house, and will be appreciated 
by the public, which has for many 
years been restricted to the narrow 
alley leading through Winter Place, 
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The Old 

Temple dub 

- DISTINGUISHED 
feature of Temple 
~' ce for many 
years was the fa- 
is Temple Club, 
located at the lower 
* end of the place near 
Washington Street. 
It was a favorite resort for an asso- 
ciation of Boston gentlemen repre- 
senting the best commercial, social, 
and intellectual elements of its citi- 
zens. Its culture and good fellow- 
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ship made it very attractive, and it 
was deemed a delightful privilege to 
:laira a membership in such an as- 

Among its relics and possessions 
were many of rare value, such as th( 
painting " Greek Girl," presented by 
the late William M. Hunt; " 
terior of a Dutch Kitchen," 
sented by the late Colonel W. P. 
Winchester; "Bull's Head," by 
Hinkley, the gifted painter of 
mals, and a quaint picture, "Dutch 
Singing School." One of its curiosi- 
is a huge old pitcher, a gift of 
the late John Book Parker. It was 
the property of old " Tiger " Engine 
Company, No. ?. In these comfort- 
able rooms many delightful hours 
e passed by those who migbt 
justly be called the best of Boston's 
citizens. 

One of its old members, Benja- 
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min F. Stevens, President of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, known to Boston citizens 
as a gentleman of rare business and 
literary ability, has kindly assisted 
the writer of this sketch of the old 
club, with the following contribution 
which will be read with great inter- 
est. 

"The Temple Club was formed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1839, in Ritchie Hall, on the 
junction of Temple Place and Tem- 
ple Avenue, now 57 Temple Place. 
It was one of the oldest clubs in the 
city and one of the oldest in the 
country. Thirty-six of the forty- 
eight original members were mem- 
bers of its predecessor, the Quaran- 
tine Club. More than seventy years 
ago the gentlemen of Boston met in 
the rooms over the old Post-office at 
the corner of Water and Congress 
Streets, kept by John Huston, who 
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for many years was superintendent 
of the Quarantine Club until Thomas 
H. Smith was appointed. This was 
in 1823 or 1824, and the club was 
limited to forty members. 

Mr. Andrew E. Belknap was the 
first president of the Quarantine Club, 
and the members met in the building 
on the corner of Park and Beacon 
Streets. The expense of this club 
outran its receipts, and it later oil 
removed to a room over Cunning- 
ham's auction store, at the corner 0! 
Milk and Federal Streets, where tliej 
remained from ten to fifteen years. 

Among the original members were 
Samuel Austin, Andrew E. Belknap. 
Peter Chardon Brooks, Jr., William 
Boot, John D. Bates, William H. 
Bordman, John P. Cushing, Thomas 
P. Cushing, Edward Clarke, Andrew 
Ritchie, Henry G. Rice, William B. 
Swett, Frederick Tudor, Henry G. 
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Tudor, John G. Torrey, Benjamin 
Gorham, Benjamin D. Greene, John 
L. Gardner, Robert C. Hooper, 
Thomas H. Perkins, Jr., Samuel 
Whitwell, Jr., Thomas C. Amory, 
Joseph Grafton, Richard D. Harris, 
Benjamin Pollard, Charles Torrey, 
John G. Apthorp. Among those who 
afterwards became members in the 
early days of the club were Robert 
B. Forbes, Allyne Otis, John Bryant, 
Jr., William P. Mason, William 
Sturgis, William Sawyer, Phineas 
Upham, Benjamin C. Clark, Charles 
W. Cartwright, George Blake, Ed- 
ward H. Robbins, Edward Austin, 
Thomas G. Appleton, J. S. Copley 
Greene, Augustine C. Heard, James 
C Amory, M. P. Sawyer, James 
Read, Thomas Motley, Jr., Nathan 
Appleton, Joseph Fasigi, Edward 
Eldridge, John B. Joy, Samuel Fales." 
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^BRIEF sketch of 
l the enterprising firm 
who have been one 
of the forces in de- 
eloping the busi- 
growth in 
Winter Street and 
' Temple Place should 
be of interest to the present gen- 
eration. It demonstrates in a for- 
cible manner what results can be 
reached by the concentration of in- 
domitable perseverance with well- 
directed will-power for the attain- 
ment of business success in spite of 
competition. The north end of Bos- 
ton, now given over to the devices 
of a horde of adventurers of mixed 
nationalities, lias been, in the mem- 
ory of the writer of this sketch, an 
important business locality, from 
which have emanated many leading 
merchants of Boston, especially those 
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engaged in the drygoods traffic, such 
is J. W. Beebe, E. D. Jordan, Lyman 
Michols, John Shepard, and others 
vho acquired eminence and wealth. 

John Shepard commenced business 
it 320 Hanover Street in the early 
ixties, but with rare foresight saw 
he trend of trade uptown, and 
vith good judgment selected Winter 
Jtreet as a promising business centre, 
ocating at No. 22, which had been 
•ccupied for business purposes by M. 
A. Ballou, publisher of Ballou's Pic- 
orial. Here with Henry Norwell, 
lis partner in the enterprise, the 
lucleus of the present great business 
iras formed. Both Mr. Shepard and 
At. Norwell are self-made men. The 
terling principles of honesty and in- 
lustry are the only secrets of their 
great business growth and success. 
The career of such merchants should 
yt an inspiration to the young men of 
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to-day. Opportunities always i 
if they are properly grasped and fol- 
lowed up. It shows how men of 
great integrity can fight their way to 
success by untiring energy and per- 
severance. Their trade increased so 
rapidly that they soon commenced 
enlarging their premises by the con- 
nection of adjoining stores until they 
had secured all the available territory 
in the neighborhood. Later on they 
secured a Temple PI 
the Doctor Greene « 
have leased the Doctor Vinton estate, 
malting an attractive frontage of s 
ty feet on Temple Place, presenting 
the unusual feature of a spacious en- 
trance and thoroughfare between two 
of Boston's busiest shopping streets. 
The firm of Shepard, Norwell K 
Company has earned great success a' 
a legitimate drygoods house by liberal 
and straightforward methods, 
44 
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has added greatly to its popularity 
by its general patriotic attitude. This 
was publicly shown by the repeated 
exhibitions of American fabrics, es- 
pecially by the magnificent display 
during the Fourth of July week, 1898, 
which was an eye-opener to the dry- 
goods trade of Boston. The great 
windows were splendidly draped with 
the choicest productions of this coun- 
try, a display which attracted the 
admiring attention of thousands, and 
which elicited many complimentary 
articles in the leading newspapers of 
Boston and elsewhere. This exhibi- 
tion was also appropriately supple- 
mented by the Adams Tablet, con- 
spicuously shown on the wall front- 
ing Winter Place, showing strangers 
and others where stood the house and 
home of that illustrious patriot, the 
"Father of the Revolution." His 
burial place is located but a few rods 
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away in the Granary Cemetery by 
appropriately marked cenotaph erect- 
ed by the Sons of the Revolution. 

It is hoped that this brief sketch of 
two of Boston's busiest thoroughfares 
will receive the approbation of those 
who would be pleased to add some 
points of interest to their already ac- 
quired stock of information concern- 
ing the historical localities of thai 
city. 
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